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W hat’sWrongW ithSouthernIndustry? 


Within the memory of any living 
Southerner, the South, rich in human 
and natural resources, has been des- 
perately poor. Its pitifully slow im- 
provement in the past decades has been 
accelerated during the war, with strides 
forward in the living standards of the 
Southern people. Today the South is on 
the threshold of a great opportunity, 
for balancing its long unbalanced econ- 
omy; for the increased industrialization 
of the region, bringing jobs and security 
to its people. 


But industry alone is not enough. In- 
dustry can bring prosperity and well-be- 
ing or it can bring enslavement and ex- 
ploitation; it can bring better housing 
and better health; or it can bring slums 
and disease. 


It is easy for Southern citizens, ac- 
customed to the poverty surrounding 
them, to forget the impressive wealth of 
their land and their forests. The chart 
to the right will recall but a few of the 
South’s resources. 


But the richest Southern state is poor- 
er than the poorest state outside the 
South. Why? Briefly and simply: 


—Because our economy has leaned per- 
ilously on agriculture rather than in- 
dustry ; 
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—Because the industry we have is the 
less profitable kind; 

—Because outside capital and absen- 
tee ownership have drained the wealth 
we produce out of the region. 


Forty two per cent of the Southern 
people live on farms, compared to only 
23% of the people in the nation. The 
chart. at the right shows that the work- 
ers outside the South are divided into 
a more balanced economy than those in 
the South, where more than a third de- 
pend on usually low, always uncertain 
farm income. Before the war, the aver- 
age net income of the Southern farm 
worker was only $380 per year, compared 
to the average net income of the South- 
ern worker off the farm, $1400. 

There has been a heartening growth of 
Southern industry in the past few years, 
but the industry, like the agriculture, is 
largely poor. It is poor because it pro- 
duces largely raw materials and simple 
products, not finished articles. For ex- 
ample, our iron and steel industry manu- 
factures pig iron and steel sheets and 
rails, rather than automobiles, machin- 
ery or alarm clocks, 


It is these industries, making finished 
ai 


products, requiring skilled labor and 
technique, in which high wages are paid 
and larger profits are made. The chart 
to the left, which shows “value added to 
manufacture per wage earner” shows 
this difference between Northern and 
Southern industries. This figure repre- 
sents the money value added to a pro- 
duct by the manufacturing process; that 
is, what the finished product is worth, 
less the cost of raw materials. For in- 
dustry to be profitable to the whole com- 
munity, the value added by manufacture 
must be high. 

The industries that have grown in the 
South are therefore low-wage industries 
but it is high-wage industries that give 
purchasing power to the people and bring 
prosperity to the community. The low 
wages paid the Southern workers, par- 
ticularly the Negro workers, who are 
kept out of all high paying jobs, depress 
the entire Southern economy. 
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The war has had a terrific impact on 
the Southern economy, bringing not only 
a doubling of the Southern per capita in- 
come, but an unbelievable change in the 
face of the South. Crossroads villages 
have turned almost overnight into 
sprawling industrial centers; sharecrop- 
pers have, by the thousands, become 
welders. 

But this changing of the South from 
an exclusively agricultural area to a 
more balanced economy has been slowly 
underway for some years. The chart to 
the right shows the steady increase of 
manufacturing workers in the South. In 
the period, 1899 to 1939, industrial pro- 
duction in the eleven Southeastern states 
increased by 510% compared to 410% 
for the nation. In the period 1927-1939, 
when the United States showed a decline 
in the number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments, the South registered a 3.2% 
gain, and a production gain of 16.7%. 

Among the industries that have in part 
shifted South since the first World War 
are textile, paper, pulp, rayon, alumi- 
num, petroleum refining and heavy chem- 
icals. 


War Changes the Face of the South 


By 1939, the South had 82 of the larg- 
est industrial plants of their kind in the 
world. Nevertheless, the South lagged 
far behind the nation in the development 
of its industry, and there are few fin- 
ished-product, high-wage industries. 

With the outbreak of war, however, 
the Southern industrial picture made a 
remarkable change. Huge new plants 
were built-all over the region, utilizing 
highly-skilled operations, producing vir- 
tually every war requirement. 

Alabama, for example, could boast the 
largest combination powder and explo- 
sives plant; Texas, the largest repair and 
supply depot; and Georgia, the largest 
bomber modification plant. Huntsville, 
Alabama became a center of chemical 
warfare production. North American 
Aviation, Vultee, had aircraft plants 
scattered throughout the South. Ship- 
yards on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
and on the Tennessee River expanded. 

Donald Nelson has quoted example 
after example of conversion ingenuity 
in Southern plants, where citrus can- 
ning machinery plants turned to produc- 
ing merchant ship parts; chenille spread- 
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makers took up mosquito-netting; soft 
drink plants loaded shells instead, and 
mechanical pencil manufacturers pro- 
duced precision instruments. 

Over a third of the nation’s new con- 
struction activity in 1943 was in the 
South. Some Southern states increased 
new construction in the period 1939 to 
1942 as much as 454%—Arkansas—and 
804%—Tennessee. 

These mighty strides forward have set 
the stage for a period of post-war in- 
dustrial expansion. 

1. We have the resources: the land for 
plant construction, the raw materials in 
abundance, the fuel and power; the trans- 
portation equipment. 

2. We have the newly-skilled labor re- 
serves, ready and anxious to continue 
working in industry. 

8. We have the mangerial experience 
trained in war production. 

4. We have far more capital in the 
South than ever before. Bank resources 
in the South have sky-rocketed, past the 
$25 billion mark. Each war loan drive 
has seen each of the Southern states 
over-purchasing its quota from 6 to 27%. 
The credit pools sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association have been re- 
ported as having already commitments 
reaching approximately $200 million in 
the southern states. 

5. We have a_ potentially limitless 

_market—one-fourth of the nation’s pop- 
ulation... Because of savings, the civilian 
goods shortage, the housing shortage, 
the postwar market will be at an all-time 
high. 

6. Freight rate equality is on the way. 

The picture looks rosy indeed. What 
must be done to insure that the coming 
industrialization will bring benefits to 
the people? 
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Which Road for Sonthere Industry? 


The stage is set. Southern industry will 
undoubtedly grow by leaps and bounds 
in the next few years. But will it be the 
same kind of industry that often brought 
tragedy, not prosperity, to the Southern 
people during the pre-war years? 

Remémber the industries that came 
South, allured by promises of cheap la- 
bor and tax exemption; the industries 
that paid millhands $12 a week; ruth- 
lessly crushed all attempts at union or- 
ganization; hired children by the thou- 
sands. 


Whose Fault? 

Southerners often tend to blame North- 
ern capitalists for these outrages, but 
we should place a large share of the 
guilt on ourselves, our community lead- 
ers and our politicians who encouraged 
this type of industry. The main lesson 
of this experience is that we must keep 
in mind the goal of industrialization: a 
better standard of living for all the peo- 
ple of the South. This means: 

1. The South needs no low-wage in- 
dustries. We are glad to note the rec- 
ommendation of the industrial develop- 
ment committee of the Southern Gov- 
ernors Conference that the Governors 
encourage only those industries which 
pay fair wages. The South further needs 
to raise the substandard wages now be- 
ing paid in most of its plants. In the 
Southern cotton textile mills, for exam- 
ple, 90% of the workers receive less than 
70e an hour; and one out of three manu- 
facturing employees in the Southeast are 
in this industry. High wages alone can 
give the South purchasing .power, can 
make the South a market for the pro- 
ducts of Southern manufacture. This in- 
cludes. opening skilled jobs at equal 
wages for the Negro workers of the 
South, for the sake of the prosperity of 
the whole South. 

2. The South needs plants owned and 
operated by Southern capital, so that 
the fruits of Southern labor will remain 
in the South. Various agencies are 
working to encourage small business— 
the R.F.C., the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration under the leadership of Texan 
Maury Maverick; and the credit pools of 
the American Bankers Association. The 
government must adopt a surplus prop- 
erty disposal policy which will also en- 
courage small business and keep the 
greedy hands of monopoly off the gov- 
ernment’s surplus property. 

3. The South needs overall planning of 
industrial development. It must avoid 
the sad results of one-sided development. 
What happened in the .copper basin at 
Ducktown, Tennessee, is a good example. 
The company mined the copper, built a 
smelting plant, cut the hardwood forests 
for seven miles around for fuel, and al- 
lowed the sulphur-fumes from the smelt- 


ery to destroy every sign of living vege- 
tation in*the area. Even the fish were 
killed. Today the-dead, useless land has 
eroded into deep gullies on every side. 

Planning can prevent such waste. And 
it is encouraging to note the growth of 
planning agencies in the South. All of 
the Southern states now have some type 
of planning organization. Few of them 
have sufficient appropriations or trained 
staffs, but progress is being made. 

With these basic needs in mind, it is 
possible to determine just what types of 
industries are best for the South: 

—We need the industries that manu- 
facture finished goods, since these plants 
hire skilled labor, and add a high per- 
centage of value to the original raw ma- 
terial. These industries can afford to 
pay higher wages. They are usually 
medium sized plants, mechanized but not 
supermechanized. 

—We need industries which take full 
advantage of our regional resources, 
thus creating employment in the pro- 
duction of our raw materials. Especial- 
ly valuable are industries which use re- 
placeable raw materials such as products 
of the farm. 

—We need industries which produce 
the products our people themselves need 
to buy, industries which can depend pri- 
marily upon a Southern market. 


What Industries Are Best? 

Here are some examples of industries, 
the growth of which will help gear our 
economy to its work of translating re- 
gional resources in terms of human wel- 
fare: 

Processing of farm products: industrial 
alcohol, sweet potato fertilizer, cheese 
and butter making, canning and pre- 
serving meats, fruits and vegetables; 
wool processing; confectionery; con- 
densed and evaporated milk. Growth of 
industries such as these will likewise en- 
courage the development of crops other 
than cotton, one of the South’s most 
urgent needs. As a Georgia writer has 
said: “There is not an item of the $50,- 
000,000 worth of poultry, butter, meat 
and vegetables that Georgia imports 
every year that cannot be grown and 
packed and sold here more cheaply and 
more profitably.” 

Processing of timber: baskets, rattan, 
willow ware; boxes; paper and paper- 
board; newsprint; plywood and veneer; 
furniture and furniture parts; wood pre- 
serving; naval stores, toys and plastics. 
Dr. H. C. Nixon of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity has predicted a great expansion of 
the use of timber and timber products 
after the war. The South is in line to 
share abundantly in such an expansion; 
our timber grows faster than that any- 
where in the nation. 





_ wire; 


Industries based upon mineral pro- 
ducts: agricultural implements and equip- 
ment; aluminum and products; building 
accessories; chemicals; concrete pro- 
ducts; machinery, especially textile ma- 
chinery; pottery and clay products; 
shipbuilding; structural steel; tools; 
fencing; plumbing and heating 
equipment; roofing. 

Balancing the textile industry: awn- 
ings; tents, sails, canvas; clothing; cord- 
age and twine; woolen and worsted man- 
ufacture; dyeing and finishing of tex- 
tiles. The Southern textile industry is 
now almost entirely restricted to cotton 
cloth, 

Service trades will also be dte for 
peacetime expansion: auto repair shops, 
repair of farm equipment, electric ap- 
pliances; amusement trades; laundries 
and cleaning establishments; hotels and 
restaurants. The building of Southern 
tourist trade will help expand these en- 
terprises; and the recreational opportu- 
nities in certain Southern areas are vir- 
tually limitless and ready for promotion. 

The construction field will doubtless 
prosper after,the war. Millions of South- 
ern homes need building and repairing. 

The public works field, too, is in need 
of attention. The South badly needs new 
highways, new parks, new public build- 
ings, schools, and libraries. Many mu- 
nicipalities are ready to go—waiting only 
for lifting of wartime restrictions. 

A few special projects have been pro- 
posed which would develop the South’s 
resources to the advantage of all: the 
construction of a waterway between the 
Tombigbee River and the Tennessee Riv- 
er which would save river traffic hun- 
dreds of miles from the midwest to the 


(Continued on Page 7.) 
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‘Full Employment Means National Prosperity 


The South cannot prosper unless the 
nation prospers. Southern economic ad- 
vancement depends in the first instance 
on a successful national economic pro- 
gram for the postwar. The South, then, 
is keenly interested in how national pros- 
perity can be attained. — 


The goal for the nation is the same as 
the goal for the South—better living 
standards for all. The first necessity is 
jobs for all. The slogan for “60 million 
jobs” is the key slogan, the starting 
point. Jobs at decent wages create the 
purchasing power that will keep the 
wheels turning; secure jobs create the 
confidence that enable workers to spend 
their money for manufacturers’ products. 


But skeptics have attacked this slogan. 
They say 60 million jobs are impossible, 
an idle dream. They say the nation must 
go back to the number of workers that 
were working before the war. They point 
to the war industries that must neces- 
sarily close up and say there will be no 
jobs to take their places. They say the 
women must go back to their kitchens, 
the sharecroppers back to their land. 
They say millions of unemployed work- 
ers are necessary. They speak of a de- 
pression sooner or later, as inevitable. 


Must America accept this picture of 
idle machines, idle men, poor people? 
Must we tell our returning veterans this 
is what they fought for? 


The answers to these questions are 
clear. The people of our nation are de- 
termined to have jobs after this war. If 
private enterprise is unable to provide 
them, the people are ready to insist that 
government shall step in and take the 
responsibility. 

A Bill is now before Congress with this 
in mind: S 380. The bill was introduced 
by Senator James Murray of Montana, 
Robert Wagner of New York, Elbert 
Thomas of Utah and Joseph O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming. 


The bill provides that once a year the 
try who are able to work and want jobs. 
That count is balanced against the num- 
ber of workers all employing agencies in 
President of the United States, aided by 
a Congressional Committee, make a sur- 
vey of the number of people in the coun- 
the country estimate they will be able to 
hire during the coming year. 

If you have more people needing work 
than you have jobs, you set forth a pro- 
gram to stimulate private investment. 
Then you take a new total. If jobs are 
still lacking, you set up a public works 
plan with contracts going to private con- 
cerns. You don’t quit figuring until the 
number of jobs and the number of peo- 
ple balance. 

Should the number of available jobs 
exceed the number of people who could 
fill them, an anti-inflationary program is 
set in motion to keep prices down the 
way it has been done in the war period. 

While Kentucky’s Fred M. Vinson was 
Director of War Mobilization, he gave 
his unconditional support to the bill. 

“History shows us,” he said, “that busi- 
ness, labor and agriculture cannot in 
themselves assume the maintenance of 
high levels of production and employ- 
ment. The government, acting on behalf 
of all the people, must assume this re- 
sponsibility and take measures broad 
enough to meet the issues. Only by look- 
ing at the economy as a whole and adopt- 
ing national economic policies which will 
actively promote and encourage the ex- 
pansion of business and the maintenance 


_ of markets and consumer spending, can 


we hope to achieve full employment. 
“S-380 recognizes this responsibility 
of government and seeks to provide a 
definite vehicle for the Congress and the 
President to measure the size of the 
employment needs of the country and to 
provide specific programs for meeting it. 
“It would be idle to pretend that it 
will be easy to reach and hold full em- 





ployment levels. It would be folly, on the 
other hand, to pretend that it is impos- 
sible. The American people will not be 
content to go back to protracted large- 
scale unemployment. It is imperative 
that we find ways and means to provide 
jobs for those willing and able to work. 
Depressions are not acts of God, any more 
than wars are. They are the product of 
our man-made institutions and the way 
we organize our society, We can and 
must organize to prevent both.” 

Undoubtedly, opposition will come to 
S-380 from those who would prefer to 
have a mass of unemployed workers as 
a constant threat to workers in their 
shops. Others will argue that the Mur- 
ray bill endangers the free enterprise 
system. Actually everything is provided 
to encourage private employers to build 
and expand at full speed; S-380 is a chal- 
lenge to industry to do what it says it 
ean do. 

Another absolute essential for nation- 
al prosperity is a high wage level. With 
a widespread reduction in hours of work 
near, there must be no drop in take-home 
pay. This would amount to a national 
wage cut and would have an extremely 
serious effect on our economy, drastical- 
ly reducing purchasing power. It is high 
time for wages to be increased to meet 
the rising cost of living. The Little Steel 
Formula is meaningless today, since 
prices have risen so sharply. 

One of the most vital measures is Sen- 
ator Claude Pepper’s resolution declaring 
it to be “the sense of Congress” that any 
wage under 65c is substandard. Increas- 
ing the purchasing power of the vast 
section of the American people now mak- 
ing less than 65c an hour is essential if 
our postwar economy is to prosper. 

Only by this program, plus improved 
social security and unemployment insur- 
ance and fair employment practice legis- 
lation, can America make full employ- 
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Southern Editors Defend Negro GI's 


The Lie Nailed 


The Lie 


“The Negro sdldier was an utter and 
dismal failure in combat in Europe. . . 
He has disgraced the flag of his coun- 
try. He will not fight. He will not 
work...” 
Senator Eastland, Mississippi 
From the Congressional Record 
June 29, 1945 





The Delta Democrat Times 
Greenville, Miss. 

“Utter and Abysmal Failure.” 

In stating that the Negro soldier has 
been an “utter and abysmal failure”, 
Senator Eastland has done a disservice 
both to the tinder-box race relations in 
this country and to historical truth. We 
are sorry he made this remark... 


. History gives no proof that race is an 
index to courage. Rather, a man, no mat- 
ter what his color, will fight hardest 
when he is fighting for something he 
cherishes; and he will fight best when 
he has the best weapons... 


We disagree with him (Sen. Eastland) 
in saying that the Negro soldier has been 
a failure. Negroes make up ten per cent 
of the Army. We doubt that this coun- 
try could have won a war with ten per 
cent of its Army in that category. Negro 
service troops have performed miracles. 
The one Negro flying unit did good work 
after its initial period of adjustment to 
killing and being killed. Individual Ne- 
groes, certain Negro combat companies, 
and even larger components have made 
combat records of which they needn’t be 
ashamed. If in the overall picture, the 
Negro soldier hasn’t measured up, we 
should look for the cause and not simply 
condemn. 

And certainly we should not agree with 
Senator Eastland’s ill-timed and ill-ad- 
vised denunciation. It is not a way of 
helping the Negro along the road we are 
all walking, the road of good citizenship 
and Americanism. 


The_Times Dispatch 


“Misrepresenting the South” 

If Mississippi wants to send to the 
United States Senate such men as Theo- 
dore Bilbo and James Eastland, there is 
little the rest of the country can do about 
it, but the people of the other Southern 
states certainly do not have to remain 
silent under the possible imputation that 
these spreaders of interracial hate speak 
for anyone but themselves. 

The tirades which Bilbo and Eastland 
have loosed on the Senate floor of late 
against the whole colored race are not 
approved or condoned by the rank and 


Under-Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson was asked this question: 


“Are Sen. 


Eastland’s statements, attributed to unnamed generals, representative of the Army’s 


views of the performance of Negro troops?” 


He replied: 


“No. If any high ranking general has made such a statement, "I have no knowl- 


edge of it. 


You have already heard views of our leading commanders—General 


Eisenhower, General McArthur, General Eaker and others—which do not support 


any such conclusion. 


“The War Department is proud of its troops, and that includes Negroes as well 


as all other groups. . . 


volunteer platoons used in the European Theatre. 


General Eisenhower spoke of the good performance of the 


The Inspector General com- 


mented favorably, went out of his way to comment favorably, on the performance 
of the 24th Infantry Regiment in the Marianas, and there have been a number of 


similar commendations.” 





The Courier Journal 
Louisville, Ky. 
“A Cowardly Injustice to Negro Soldiers” 

The Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare has requested President Truman 
and Secretaries Stimson and Forrestal to 
correct the record on Negro service men 
which was so cruelly distorted by Sena- 
tor Eastland of Mississippi. . . The truth 
should be told and promptly, for there 
is no more cowardly device than that of 
attacking, under Congressional immu- 
nity, the courage and the Americanism 
of an entire race. .. 

There is no justification for such state- 
ments, and for the sake of morale among 
the thousands of Negro fighting men who 
are going with their white companions 
from the European battlefronts to the 
Pacific, it is to be hoped that the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy issue an official 
repudiation of Senator Eastland’s charges 
at once. It will not be difficult to do... 
It was not by the Negro’s choice that his 
greatest value in this war has been in 
the service of supply and maintenance, 
where he has given an excellent account 
of himself. a 

The Senator himself is branded as a 
dangerous enemy of national unity in his 
cowardly use of sweeping assertions de- 
signed only to discredit a loyal Ameri- 
can minority. 


— Richmond, Va. 


file of Southern whites. The average 
Southerner is fairminded and tolerant, 
and he believes in giving credit where 
credit is due. The blanket denunciations 
of all Negro soldiers which Senator East- 
land has just issued do not appeal to the 
Southern people as either accurate or 
just. Furthermore, they stir up strife at 
the very time the efforts of responsible 
people are in the opposite direction. . . 

It is humiliating to the South for two 
Mississippi demagogues to misrepresent 
the Southern people with their unfair 
diatribes. 


The News 
Macon, Ga. 


“Senator Eastland’s Eruption” 

The speech of Senator Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi in the Senate the other day... 
was a disgraceful performance that ought 
to -shock, sadden and make ashamed 
every Southerner who loves his country 
and believes in fair treatment for all its 
citizens. . . It-was the most shocking 
speech ever heard on the floor of the 
Senate, slandering whole races and ar- 
mies and damning them down to the last 
individual. 

We don’t believe a single word the 
senator said; we don’t see how he can 
believe it himself. It is physically im- 
possible that such a blanket indictment 
of the 700,000 Negroes in the Army 
and the 170,000 in the Navy can be true. 

Moreover, if the Senator’s charges had 
any basis in fact, or were anything ex- 
cept the creatures of his own poisonous 
fancy, he would not allow the sources of 
his information to remain unrevealed. 

Stripped of the habiliments of states- 
manship, worn by virtue only of his mem- 
bership in the Senate of the United 
States, the senator is thus revealed to be 
an ordinary demagogue of the type which 
has too often disgraced the South and 
humiliated her people both at home and 
in the councils of the nation... 


We conceive it to be the duty of every 
Southerner to repudiate every appeal to 
racial prejudice. The white people of the 
South cannot live on terms of enmity 
and hostility with a racial minority con- 
stituting one-third of the population. 
Persons who fan the flames of racial ha- 
tred are enemies of the people and their 
free institutions. 

This speech of Senator Eastland’s is 
one of the basest appeals to such preju- 
dice and hatred we have ever read. We 
hope that the entire South will repudiate 
it and that the senator’s own state at 
the first opportunity will return him to 
the obscurity from which he came. 
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Letters to the PATRIOT 








Why The South Needs FEPC 
To the Editor: 

I think you will be interested in a let- 
ter the Nashville Industrial Union Coun- 
cil wrote Rep. Percy Priest, in reply to 
a letter from him opposing a permanent 
FEPC. I quote it in part: 


Regimentation? 

“We know that you do not sanction 
the policy of denying employment be- 
cause of color; we know that your ear- 
nest support of the democratic way of 
life, your regard for justice and fair play, 
as revealed in your past record, lead you 
to oppose job discrimination. We know, 
too, that you realize the economic bene- 
fits to the entire South that would result 
from equality of opportunity for all our 
citizens. 

“We know that we differ only in our 
judgment of how unAmerican, undemo- 
cratic and unfair job discrimination can 
be prevented and wiped out. You are 
worried that HR 2232 will result in regi- 
mentation. We cannot share this fear. 

“We think first, that the operation of 
the presently constituted FEPC has 
shown that a policy of fair employment 
practices can be peacefully and effectively 
promoted. Although the overwhelming 
number of cases brought before the 
FEPC related to the North, those com- 
plaints which came from the South have, 
on the whole, been satisfactorily adjust- 
ed, with no instance of friction, regimen- 
tation or violence, 


Will Legislation Cure Prejudice? 

“Second, we feel that this problem can 
be effectively tackled in no ather way. 
We do not agree, as some opponents of 
this bill have claimed, that because the 
question of job discrimination has moral 
overtones, legislation is futile. It is true 
that legislation cannot eliminate preju- 
dice. But you can, by legislation, make 
certain actions illegal. We see no differ- 
ence between handling this problem and 
handling any other illegal acts which 
have moral overtones. For example, leg- 
islation does not regulate the impulse 
which drives man to murder, but it does 
make such actions illegal. Our most ba- 
sic and precious statutes, such as the 
Bill of Rights, seem to us to fall into the 
same category. You, as a recognized 
churchman, ought especially to be tak- 
ing the lead in legislation of this kind, 
which would strengthen our legal sys- 
tem and bring it more into conformity 
with the precepts of Christianity.” 


J. D. Roberts, President 
Nashville, Tenn., CIO Council 


— 


Overseas Patriot: 

We have received a long letter from 
Alton Lawrence, former executive secre- 
tary of the Southern Conference, from 
Salzburg, Austria, describing his expe- 
riences as mortarman with the Third Di- 
vision, most battle-scarred and most dec- 
orated division in the U.S. Army. Here 
are some excerpts: 


“In Nurmberg I had a big moment. 
One battalion from each regiment in the 
Third was picked to stage a victory pa- 
rade in the big stadium where the Nazi 
party congresses were held. General 
Patch spoke and five Congressional Med- 
als of Honor were awarded 8rd Division 
men. But the highlight of the occasion 
was the raising of the American flag 
over the face of the huge Nazi swastika 
which rose high above Hitler’s favorite 
podium, while the band played the Star 
Spangled Banner. I am not likely to 
forget that occasion! ... 


“Another highly gratifying experience 
occured in Munich. I found four escaped 
political prisoners from Dachau who had 
hidden out up to a year with a couple of 
German anti-Nazi families. I was the 
first American soldier they had seen and 
what a welcome it was! After telling me 
their story—out of the original group of 
some 400 only 40 were still alive—they 
expressed their intense desire to help 
round up a few neighborhood Nazis. So 
I got in touch with Battalion and had 
the great satisfaction in helping round 
up three Nazi party members and a 
member of the Gestapo... 


Gets Battlefield Commission 

“Let me tell you about Tex Dobbs. 
(Malcolm Dobbs, formerly secretary of 
the League of Young Southerners, 
SCHW Youth division.) He received his 
commission (battlefield variety) soon 
after I left for the hospital and was 
wounded before I rejoined the company. 
It was on the occasion of the jump-off 
against the Seigfried Line. He was 
leading a machine gun platoon (heavies) 
attached to a rifle company when the 
latter’s commander and a platoon leader 
were among those killed or wounded in 
a terrific mine field. With the entire 
bunch afraid to go forward but being 
knocked out by enemy artillery, Tex 
took command and led through the mine- 
field until they came up against an ene- 
my strongpoint. He got hit in the shoul- 


» der but stayed at his job until the strong- 


point was taken, then got a German pris- 
oner to lead him back through the mine- 
field, collecting wounded and lost GIs en 
route and bringing them to safety. 


“This is good for a Silver Star which, 
as awards clerk for the company, I have 
already turned in. He has several other 
citations coming for incidents which oc- 
curred last fall and winter. ... 

“Tex is now the company Information 
and Education officer and I am his as- 
sistant. As an old combat outfit, this 
division has never put the Army orien- 
tation program into effect but it will now. 

Alton Lawrence. 


Which Way for Industry? 
(Continued from Page 5.) 

Gulf coast; the development of the Cum- 

berland River Valley, as the Tennessee 

Valley has developed, under the TVA. 

These are some of the lines along 
which it has been proposed that South- 
ern industry might develop most advan- 
tageously. But what about the recon- 
version problem of those plants now pro- 
ducing for the war effort? 

In the first place, most of the Southern 
plants now producing for war are pro- 
ducing much the same product as in 
peacetime. This is true of the textile 
industry, the iron and steel industry, the 
oil industry—altogether 75% of South- 
ern pre-war plants fall in this category 
of plants that will have no significant 
problem of reconversion. r 

The remaining 25% of old plants are 
making new products with new facilities, 
which by and large, they feel can be in- 
tegrated into the plant organization for 
a more diversified and often higher value 
products after the war. 

But the major reconversion problem 
concerns the new plants, in shipbuilding, 
aircraft, munitions and ordnance, repre- 
senting an investment of over three bil- 
lion dollars. Department of Commerce 
officials believe the possibilities of con- 
version of such plants to peacetime op- 
erations are limited. This is a very se- 
rious problem since these industries alone 
employ a large percentage of the total 
number of Southern factory workers. 

These are some of the problems which 
must be kept in mind, the dangers that 
must be watched in the period of post- 
war adjustment. Industrialization can 
bring new life to the South, new oppor- 
tunities to all its people. It can mean a 
better standard of living, secure jobs, 
better education, better health, more de- 
mocracy, a stronger labor movement. 
Only through industrialization can these 
gains be won. But a great responsibility 
is on the South today—on the labor un- 
ions, the farmers organizations, the 
church movement, the civic groups—the 
whole community—to see that prosper- 
ity, not poverty, is ahead for the South. 
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The Southern Conference for Human Welfare Reports: 


Many of our readers have asked about 
the work of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, the organization which 
publishes the Southern Patriot. So, this 
month, we are jotting down some notes 
about a few of the recent activities of 
the Southern Conference: 


South Supports FEPC 


When the filibusterers seized control of 
the Senate floor, holding up the vital war 
agencies appropriations, they claimed to 
speak for the “solid” South in their op- 
position to the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee. Chapters of the South- 
ern Conference, in Georgia and Tennes-, 
see, however, were skeptical. They ar- 
ranged for the “silent” South to be 
heard. : 

In two days, the Davidson County, 
Tennessee chapter secured more than 
1700 names from every Southern state 
to a petition urging the creation of a 
permanent FEPC. Since it was a rush 
job, signees had to invest in a telegram 
to our Washington representative, auth- 
orizing their signatures. Mr. Bilbo was 
unhappy about that list of names, which 
included outstanding Southern citizens 
of every profession. _ 

The Committee for Georgia, affiliated 
with SCHW, cooperated in securing 
names of more than 1000 Georgians to 
a similarly impressive petition. 

FEPC was barely saved from death. 
The fight for a permanent Commission 
—to guarantee equal employment oppor- 
tunity to all our citizens—must go on. 


Georgia 

The Committee for Georgia has new 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building in Atlanta, Room 502. Already, 
publications are pouring forth. A new, 
attractive brochure on the Committee is 
just off the press and the first issue of a 
new public affairs bulletin, Let People 
Know, is now circulating. Your Part in 
Georgia Politics, a little handbook on 
government in Georgia, will soon be 
available. J 


Alabama 

The Alabama Chapter’s weekly radio 
forums are a big success. Round table 
discussions so far have dealt with the ed- 
ucational needs of Alabama, How Sick 
is the South, the-pros and cons of poll 
tax abolition, and Alabama housing. Dr. 
Douglas Hunt, Birmingham-Southern 
College professor, is moderator. Speak- 
ers have included a Birmingham school 
principal, a PTA official, a Jefferson 
County Health Officer, the Alabama di- 
rector of the American Cancer Society, 
the President of the Birmingham Indus- 
trial Union Council, a United Mine Work- 
er official, a well-known lawyer, several 


* 





SCHW Pamphlet Wins Friends for Labor 


e the ead to 


is thpaved; 


“For Your Children Too”, a new pub- 
lication of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, is a message to the 
Southern people about labor unions, their 
aims and work, in terms of what they 
have done .for children. 


Too many Southerners are ignorant 
and misinformed about the labor move- 
ment. We believe “For Your Children 
Too” will help interpret unions to these 
thousands of people. No effort is more 
important today, as our native fascists 
are trying desperately to stir up anti- 
labor feelings among veterans, farmers, 
women and religious groups. This pam- 
phlet spreads the facts that are needed 
to counteract this propaganda. 


Full of 32 pages of heart-warming pic- 
tures, with a fresh approach to the sub- 
ject, “For Your Children Too” deserves 
a wide circulation. It is available at 10c 
per copy, $7.50 per hundred. How many : 
copies can you use? 





state legislators and a newspaper col- 
umnist. The program is broadcast every 
Saturday from 2:30 P.M. to 3:00 over 
Station WBRC. 


Florida 

The Southern Conference has been for- 
tunate in securing the services of Virgil 
Conner as its Florida representative. Mr. 
Conner lives in Apopka, where for many 
years he edited a citrus growers news- 
paper. He was most recently employed 
by The Floridian, liberal magazine in St. 
Petersburg. 


Washington 

The Washington Chapter, too, has new 
office space at 935 G Place, N. W. 

Recent speakers at Washington Chap- 
ter luncheons have included Representa- 
tive Luther Patrick of Alabama, and Ed- 
ward Prichard, of the Office of War Mo- 
bilization. 

Several weeks ago, an extensive mem- 
orandum on the South’s stake in For- 
eign Trade was prepared by the Wash- 
ington Chapter, and sent to all South- 
ern Senators and Representatives, point- 
ing out the South’s interest in reciprocal 
trade agreements. 


New York 

David Lilienthal made his first speech 
since his reappointment as Chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority at a 
luncheon in his honor given by our New 
York Chapter. Mr. Lilienthal made a 
stirring “report to the TVA stockhold- 


ers” of the achievements in the Valley. 
Other speakers included Rt. Rev. G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Dr. Channing Tobias, 
Mayor LaGuardia and Senator Pepper. 


Our Officers 

We might also mention some of the 
extra-curricular activities of our officers. 
Dr. Clark Foreman, our President, made 
the commencement address at Tuskee- 
gee Institute, and participated in the 
Institute of Race Relations at Fisk Uni- 
versity, speaking on “What’s New About 
the New South”. Dr. James Dombrow- 
ski, our Executive Secretary, lectured at 
the Institute for Church Leadership of 
the School for Workers at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in Madison. 
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Rep. Rankin - - Veteran’s Enemy Number One 


Long infamous as a foe of labor and progress, Mississippi’s Represen- 
tative Rankin is rapidly becoming Veteran’s Enemy Number One. Ran- 
kin’s “service” record includes attacks on the soldiers’ right to vote, 
delay and obstruction of the GI Bill of Rights, and most recently, at- 
tempts to block all constructive discussion of veterans hospitals. 


Dangerously influential as chair- 
man of the House of Representa- 
tives Veterans Committee, Rankin 


uses his position not only against , 


America’s war heroes, but also to 
attack freedom of the press—the 
Deutsch case—; freedom of speech 
—his new “un-American” bill; and 
freedom of religion—his repeated 
anti-Semitic outbursts. 

Let us open the record with a 
statement of American Legion 
Commander Warren H. Atherton, 
quoted in the New York Times for 
April 22, 1944: 

“Prompt Congressional action in 
dealing with the American service- 
man’s post-war problems, both eco- 
nomic and social, was urged here 
by Warren H. Atherton, who 
charged that the delay caused by 
Rep. John Rankin would reflect 
itself in the morale and well-being 
of the Armed Forces. . . 

“The Legion head added that Mr. 
Rankin had told him privately that 
he was opposed to all unemploy- 
ment insurance. Scoring this view- 
point, Mr. Atherton declared that 
‘if Mr. Rankin means that he wants 
to deny unemployment insurance 
to the men now carrying a bayonet 
for Uncle Sam, the veterans of the 
American Legion intend to fight 
him right down the line.’” 

Mr. Rankin voiced his opposition 
to unemployment insurance not 
only privately to Mr. Atherton. He 
told the House of Representatives: 

“The danger I see in a provision 
of this kind is that it might en- 
courage unemployment. . . It is 
the easiest thing in the world not 
to find employment.” 

The Representative from Mis- 
sissippi, not successful in blocking 
this measure, is trying again. Now, 
over a year later, as the wounded 
servicemen begin to fill our vet- 
erans hospitals and efforts are be- 





(Copyright, 1945, The Newspaper PM.) 
ing made to improve.-the efficiency 
of the Veterans Administration, 
Representative Rankin steps in 
again to prevent even the discus- 
sion of the hospitals. 

In this bold attempt, he does not 
hesitate to suppress free speech 
and press, to attack his fellow con- 
gressmen or to heap calumny upon 
the veterans themselves. 

PM writer Albert Deutsch, who 
had made a thorough survey of 
veterans hospitals, came before the 
Committee to testify. Not only 
did Rankin refuse to hear as evi- 
dence his extensive and valuable 
reports, he clamped a citation of 
contempt on Deutsch for attempt- 
ing to protect a few of the indi- 
viduals who gave him information. 

Rep. Philbin, a member of the 
veterans committee, submitted for 
the record letters from veterans 
under treatment. Rankin answered 
these complaints from neuro-psy- 
chiatric patients, many of whom 
are suffering only a temporary psy- 
chological setback from their war 
service, by shouting at Rep.. Phil- 
bin: 

“These men are insane, or they 
wouldn’t be locked up. What kind 
of evidence is that?” 


Under the guise of helping vet- 
erans, Rankin has introduced a bill 
which would use them as a wedge 
to undermine labor unions, and. 
cause friction between workers 
and servicemen. Under the bill, 
veterans applying for jobs in plants 
having “union shop” agreements 
could not be required to join the 
union. General Frank T. Hines, 
Veterans Bureau chief, testified 
that “the bill in its present form 
would do more to injure the vet- 
eran than te help him.” Rankin 
railroaded the bill through a poorly 
attended meeting of his Veterans 
Committee and then woke up to 
find that a “minority report” of 
Committeemen opposing the bill 
had been signed by a majority of 
the Committee! 


Responsible for the most dis- 
graceful and Goebbels-like anti- 
Semitic outbursts ever made in 
Congress, Rankin is attempting to 
cover his tracks by introducing leg- 
islation “to abolish un-American- 
ism.” 

If un-Americanism, indeed, is to 
be abolished, Rankirt would be the 
first found guilty. For what could 
be more un-American than betray- 
ing the rights and privileges due 
America’s heroes and first class 
citizens, her fighting men? 
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